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Literature 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” * 

ONE HARDLY DARES speak of ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’ 
It is like a moral earthquake, shattering the very founda- 
tions on which society is built, and causing the ground to 
crumble beneath our feet. So daring a treatment of a dar- 
ing theme has never before been attempted in literature. 
Nothing has ever been given to-the world quite like this 
tremendous object-lesson projected on the canvas in colos- 
sal proportions with every shadow deepened, every line mag- 
nified and brought into appalling relief. 

The hero, Posdnicheff, has murdered his wife and been 
acquitted on the ground of her supposed infidelity to him. 
He tells his own story—his life before marriage, neither 
better nor worse than that of most men; sowing his wild 
oats, harmlessly as he believed, because he did not allow 
himself to be entangled, and always with the ideal of 
love and marriage before him when he should meet the 
woman worthy of him. At the age of thirty, he meets her; 
in other words, ‘the traps are laid for him,’ he says. 

One of these, a trip in a boat decided my future. I made up 
my mind at the end of the aforesaid trip one night, by moon- 
light, on our way home, while I was sitting beside her. I admired 
her slender body whose charming shape was moulded by a jersey, 
and her curling hair, and I suddenly concluded that ¢hzs was she. 
It seemed to me on that beautiful evening that she understood all 
that I thought and felt, and I thought and felt the most elevated 
things. Really it was only the jersey that was so becoming to her, 
and her curly hair, and also the fact that I had spent the day be- 
side her, and I desired a more intimate relation. 

The next day he made his offer of marriage and was ac- 
cepted. The wedding takes place; there are the disillusions 
of the honeymoon, and on the fourth day the first quarrel. 

The impression of this first quarrel was terrible. I say quarrel, 

but the term is inexact. It was the sudden discovery of the abyss 
that had been dug between us. Love was exhausted. , 
We stood face to face in our true light, like two egoists trying to 
procure the greatest possible enjoyment, like two individuals tryin 
to mutually exploit each other. Her whole face express 
hatred—and hatred of me. I cannot describe to you the fright 
which this sight gave me. ‘How? What?’ thought I, ‘love is 
the unity of souls, and here she hates me.’ 
But in reality there never had been any question of ‘ souls.’ 
Marriage based on the physical plane can only continue on 
the same plane, with alternate attraction and repulsion until 
the whole life is a network of falsehood and perversion. 
And where does the fault lie? With the man or the woman ? 
With both or with neither, perhaps; but deep down in the 
essence of society, in the underlying idea and principle 
which governs the mutual relation of the sexes—the unac- 
knowledged but tacit assumption that woman was made for 
man, 

Every sort of feminine education has for its sole object the at- 
traction of men. . . From her infancy she is taught only 
those things that are calculated to increase her charm. Every 

oung girl is accustomed to think only of that. As the serfs were 
brought up solely to please their masters, so woman is brought up to 
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attract men. . . . Women, especially those who have passed 
through the school of marriage, know very well that conversations 
upon elevated subjects are only conversations, . . . and that 
the noblest and most poetic love, as we call it, depends not on 
moral qualities, . . . but onthe manner of doing the hair, and the 
color and shape of the dress. No woman lives by her own 
life; they are all dependent upon man. 

Such reflections as these by the way, and the narrative 
rushes on without mercy. There are no graces and flowers 
of style; every phrase is a blow of the sledge-hammer, 
scattering dangerous sparks. Posdnicheff becomes madly 
jealous, enraged with every man who enters the house, or 
looks at his wife. Endless and without cause are the dis- 
putes, the opposition, the mutual provocation and contempt. 
Not a bond of sympathy is left, not a point of moral or in- 
tellectual contact. Five children are born in rapid suc- 
cession, causing added separation instead of reconciliation. 
Then the wife ceases to bear children and blooms out into 
fresh beauty and strength. ‘She had acquired that provoking 
beauty which stirs men,’ says her husband. ‘The very sight 
of her was enough to frighten one. She was like a spirited 
carriage-horse that has long been idle, and suddenly finds it- 
self without a bridle.’ The universe with all its joys seemed 
to open out before her, and love, still the chief of them, but 
not the love she had known in marriage, with its disenchant- 
ments and sufferings. ‘ Love with a husband polluted by 
jealousy and ill-nature was no longer her ideal. She began 
to think of some other tenderness. She looked 
about her as if expecting some event, or some being. . 
At least that is what I thought,’ says the wretched Posdni- 
cheff. Naturally the occasion arrives. The match was laid; 
any spark could fire it. 

A musician is introduced into the house, an insignificant 
man, but whose ways are insinuating. Hating him from the 
first, and desperately jealous, yet driven by a sort of fatality, 
Posdnicheff receives him graciously and encourages him to 
come often to the house, and make music with his wife. He 
is a violinist, and she accompanies him on the piano. One 
evening, Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is selected. -Posd- 
nicheff works himself into a fever of exaltation. He feels 
himself transported into an unknown world. New senti- 
ments, new potencies seemed to be revealed to him. But 
all this is irritating, exasperating, he says. ‘To incite an 
energy of feeling which corresponds to neither the time nor 
the place and is expended in nothing, cannot fail to act 
dangerously.” And from this moment, he is possessed by a 
fury. Blind and resistless forces take hold of him, impelling 
him to destruction. Whether or not the wife is guilty, we 
have no clue to discover, for the husband is bereft of reason. 
All is so swift, and yet each step so deliberate, so strange- 
ly and acutely conscious as the catastrophe approaches. 
We fly along without touching the solid ground, as in a 
hideous nightmare, never pausing until, with Posdnicheff,. 
we find ourselves face to face with the murdered wife, who. 
dies without forgiving him. The story closes with frightfuk 
calm. ‘Only when I saw her in the coffin did I understand. 
all that I had done. I understood that it was I, 7 who had 
killed her. I understood that I was the cause of the fact 
that she who had been a moving, living, palpitating being. 
had now become motionless and cold, and that there was no. 
way of repairing this thing. He who has not lived through 
that, cannot understand it.’ But we realize that out from 
this black despair, this overwhelming sense of misery and 
guilt, for the first time, the consciousness has dawned upon 
him that this body which lies still and cold before him was 
endowed with a soul, and that it is the soul he has killed. 

The spell is broken, and with a shock we are brought to 
our feet. The terrible sweep of human passion has borne 
us along, and we have had no time for comment or protest. 
Brutal truths have been flung at us from every page, and yet, 
at the end, we cry out: ‘It is not true!’ For there is an- 
other truth; the gospel of the spirit as well as the gospel of 
the flesh. To say that marriage is an imperfect relation is 
simply to say that it is a relation between imperfect human 
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beings, not yet come into possession of their higher in- 
dividuality. But marriage is not therefore perdition, and even 
Tolstoi’s ill-fated pair might have found a solution if they 
had been willing to seek for one somewhere in their better 
selves. The very statement and recognition of failure in 
any given case proves that there exists a higher ideal which 
may some day come to be a reality; and this, surely, not by 
the extinction of that vital and creative force which is the 
source of our being, but rather by the wise disposition and 
control of its indestructible energies. Despite his marvel- 
lous genius, his flashes of insight, his tragic intensity of pur- 
pose and conviction, Tolstoi can never be a true guide and 
master. His book will be a stumbling-block and a pitfall, 
not helping men to walk aright. As we said at the begin- 
ning, it leaves the world in ruins, a chaos and a darkness. 
He alone is a teacher who can build as well as destroy, who 
‘holds up a torch for mankind causing the light to shine in 
dark places. 





The New Psychology * 

THE ACTUAL conception of psychology as a science of 
fact—its data being those of facts—requires that its treat- 
ment should be serious, searching and severely critical, like 
that used toward other sciences. A settlement of the com- 
mon claims of psychology and metaphysics, the subject of 
long and bitter contest, becomes a matter of importance, in 
consequence of the recent and rapid development of psy- 
chology on the linesof the new conception. The conditions 
of this adjustment may be shortly stated as requiring, on the 
one hand, empirical investigation, unfettered by dogmatism 
or preconception, to precede rational interpretation, which, 
on the other, should be ‘free in its own province; since 
progress from the individual to the general, from the de- 
tached fact to the universal meaning, can be secured only 
by the judicious use of hypotheses, both metaphysical and 
speculative.’ 

It is ‘in the interest of this adjustment’ that Prof. James 
Mark Baldwin finds a plea for his ‘Handbook of Psy- 
chology.’ Many of the works ‘which are yet used as intro- 
duction and support to the philosophy taught in the univer- 
sities ’ were written before the ‘new conception,’ and are 
not representative of the science in its present state. The 
plan of the ‘ Handbook’ is to set forth the ‘rich and popu- 
larly little known methods of psychometry, psychophysics, 
and neurology,’ and to endeavor, ‘whenever hypotheses of 
atheir ground and bearing upon the mental life have been 
sadvanced, to suggest and estimate them.’ Three chief 
classes of facts in the mental life are recognized, which ex- 
press the results of three distinct functions—lIntellect, Feel- 
ing, and Will, and which Dr. Baldwin calls : rst, Represen- 
tative or -intellectual states; 2d, Affective, or states of feel- 
ing; 3d, Volitional, or states of will. Beside the common 
characteristics (Consciousness and Attention), Intellect only 
is treated of in this volume; the Emotions and Will are re- 
served for a second one to be published ‘ in the near future.’ 
Dr. Baldwin defines intellect as the faculty of knowledge. 
“The intellectual functions are the apperceptive and the 
wational. The first includes presentation or acquisition— 
‘sensation and perception: representation,—conservation or 
memory, combination or association, imagination and illu- 
sions, and elaborations, or thought; the second, reason, 
which is ‘ the constitutive, regulative principle [activity ?] of 
mind so far as it is apprehended in consciousness through 
the presentative and discursive operations,—a definition 
with a metaphysical flavor to which many objections might 
be taken, and which is scarcely clear and specific. Better i is 
the statement, that reason, in its knowledge aspect, ‘is not a 
process; it conditions and underlies all mental processes, 
it is the nature of mind itself as it reveals itself in conscious- 
ness,’ though this is open to exception. The chapter is the 
least satisfying in the work, and should be expanded. 


~~? Handbook of Psychology: Senses and Intellect. By James Mark Baldwin. 
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The ‘ Handbook’ will be differently valued as its readers’ 
inclining may be towards one or other psychological school. 
The modern school, which is making such rapid headway, 
and may be called the dominant one, sneers at all meta- 
physic methods, as obscuram per obscuras, and as little profit- 
able as eating soup with a fork; it seeks the solution of all psy- 
chic problems by physiology and physics. Dr. Baldwin’s book 
will have short shrift from its disciples, who will condemn it 
on the ground of shortcomings, outworn creed, and prepos- 
sessions. Tosuch as are willing to receive the contributions 
the students of modern psychology offer in profusion, and 
reserve their consent to interpretations until sufficient and 
convincing data have accumulated to warrant safe deduc- 
tion, the ‘ Handbook’ will be acceptable. A true psychology 
should be both objective and subjective—founded on in- 
trospection as well as experimentation, and undoubtedly Dr. 
Baldwin’s position is correct. Thorough equipment, full 
knowledge up to date of his subject, in general well digest- 
ed presentation, cautious valuation, and honest intent in 
interpretation, entitle the author’s work to respectful praise. 
If there are, occasionally, seeming inconsistencies, if some 
sentences are of uncertain sound, if there be lack of clear 
and full exposition, these are faults probably due to enforced 
compression in thetreatment. Thereis much valuable ma- 
terial availably and not unattractively packed in small room. 
At the end of each chapter there are abundant references to 
current books and monographs, which if not always put to 
profit in the text, show the road to the student, who will 
find the ‘ Handbook’ a good and safe introduction to the 
problems of psychology. 





‘Bright Skies and Dark Shadows” * 

ORDERED OFF on a vacation, the indefatigable editor, 
writer and traveller this time chose Dixie’s Land as the 
scene of his rambles. As usual, his pilgrim’s wallet is - 
packed full of the spoils of his saunterings. The remark- 


_ able ‘sixth sense’ (that of the interesting) which Prof. Ros- 


well Hitchcock attributed to Dr. Field, is here seen in its 
full exercise. It is nothing that the traveller moves over 
beaten tracks, for somehow he contrives to tell the old 
stories once again with surprising freshness. Down 
through the Quaker City, and over the Tennessee moun- 
tains, he marches through Georgia, and is captivated by the 
people. He hears the palms whisper to the pines in Florida. 
He eats a New England dinner under the orange-trees, and 
after givingus a chapter that has the after-dinner-speech 
flavor of Forefather’s Day, he plunges into the darkest Af- 
rica to be found in America. He hews his way through the 
thorny thickets of the Negro problem, and for a while seems 
so utterly lost as to himself need a rescuer. Frankly, we 
may say it, he gets out safely, but hardly helps us to settle 
the problem of the black belt. He does not come back 
shorn, but he seems to leave the wool where it is likely to 
remain for some generations to come. Except as interest- 
ing reading, his discussion of the black problem is hardly 
asuccess. The Battle of Franklin is vividly described, and 
so are the last days and resting- place of Andrew Jackson. 
The second Jackson, of ‘ stonewall’ and ‘foot cavalry’ fame, 
is given a chapter that is really a contribution to the his- 
tory of the War; the map as well as much of the literary 
substance being furnished by Major Hotchkiss of Staunton, 
Va, The final chapter takes us into the cemetery again, 
where, like the typical American that he is, Dr. Field leads 
us pretty often to amuse us. The book is fittingly entitled, 
and is full of the most delightful writing. It is redolent 
with a charm the secret of which the editor of Zhe Evan- 
gelist seems to have long possessed. We wonder, however, 
whether the good Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity carried 
his Bible along with him. Some of his Scripture quotations 
must be from memory; for neither in text nor margin of 
either authorized or revised edition of Holy Writ do we find 


~* Bright Skies and Dark Shadows. By Henry M. Field. $t 50. New Vork: 
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some of the sentences he encloses between quotation-marks. 
One is positively funny ; for example, to say nothing of 
the tenses, just imagine that master-maker of riddles, Sam- 
son, ‘giving himself away’ beforehand to the Philistines in 
this style (p. 85): ‘Out of the ion, cometh forth meat, and 
out of the strong cometh forth sweetness.’ As usual, there is 
no index, where there ought to be one. 





“The Voyage of the Beagle” * . 


THE MOST INTERESTING of all travels are those written by 
naturalists who combine descriptive powers with habits of 
close observation, and interweave with the daily diary and 
the recurring menu the silken threads of original research. 
The Life of Linnzus is most fascinating on this account. 
Haeckel’s Indies are like no cther man’s in the world. How 
brilliantly vital becomes the Malay Archipelago when seen 
through the eyes of Alfred Wallace! Was there ever a 
more delightful tramp than Lady Brassey, who was a skilful 
botanist as well as a genuine artist in words? The wander- 
ings of Humboldt and Kingsley are classic. All these men 
and women have written the most charming books of their 
kind, because their books are not so much filled with them- 
selves as charged and surcharged with their subject,—the 
infinite variety, the infinite plenitude of animal and vege- 
table life on the globe, and the assemblage of this life under 
the burning-glass of a quick and penetrating intelligence 
through the medium of which men may see and understand 
It. - 

The memorable ‘ Voyage of the Beagle,’ in 1831, with 
Darwin on board, made one of the epochmakirg series of 
volumes of which the world has but few. This voyage 
consumed five years, and it was almost an accident that 
Darwin happened to be a member of the party. Happy 
accident indeed! Not an ‘angel’ but a ‘ giant’ happened 
to be ‘entertained unawares’ by the tarsof H. M.S. Beagle 
a ten-gun brig bound on a scientific jaunt to all sorts of 
strange islands and archipelagoes in her sinuous course 
round the world. What an invaluable series of /ehr-jahre 
to the great scientist who started on his revolutionizing 
career almost as that other great scientist and revolutionizer, 
Goethe, was closing his eyes forever on the vast and curious 
world around him. The object of the expedition was to 
complete the su: vey of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego coms= 
menced under Capt. King in 18:6 to 1830,—to survey the 
shores of Chile, Peru, and certain islands of the Pacific,— 
and to carry a chain of chronometrical measurements round 
the world. The precious fruits of the voyage were after- 
wards scientifically discussed by Prof. Owen in his Fossil 
Mammalia, Mr, Gould (Birds), Mr. Waterhouse (Living 
Mammalia), Mr. Jenyns (Fish), and Mr. Bell (Reptiles). 
Darwin himself drew-from the rich store of facts which he 
and his colleagues had collected, and published a succession 
of admirable volumes, such as those on ‘ Coral Reefs,’ ‘ Vol- 
anic Islands,’ and the ‘Geology of South America,’ while the 
Insects were treated by many able naturalists, and Sir John 
(then Dr.) Hooker incorporated the plants in his great work 
on the Botany of the Southern Hemisphere. 

But the charm of this delightful voyage consists not in the 
multitude of philosophical and scientific discussions which 
it called forth and with which the transactions of various 
learned societies are littered: it is rather to be looked for in 
the intimate personal glimpses it gives of Darwin’s character 
and manner of life when, as a young Alexander, he started 
forth with new worlds to conquer. Even then his intel- 
lectual bent was apparent; his gifts had crystallized; his am- 
bitions were definite; his thirst for research and for ingenious 
theorizing was insatiable. Up and down the South American 
pampas he wanders, not merely collecting megatheriums and 
mylodons, fossil quadrupeds and migratory glow-worms, but 
endeavoring with all his might to explain the strange animal 
and plant and insect life that swarmed beneath as well as 
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above the ground. Out at sea he meets trails of phosphor- 
escernce and asnow-storm of butterflies, and then sails into a 
zone dense with the gossamery films of the flying spider. 
Immediately he sets to work -to explain to himsclf and to his 
readers, with careful notes and contemporaneous observa- 
tions, what all these tropic and antarctic phenomena mean. 
He cannot sail laboriously up the estuaries and rivers of Pata- 
gonia,or stop over night at a remote es/ancia in Buenos Ayres, 
or converse with a half-wild gaucho,—the centaur of the 
plains,—without eliciting hitherto unknown facts about 
geological structure, or the flora and fauna of the prairies, the 
habits of the guanacho, the llama, the condor, or the tropic 
beetles. Over his journal are scattered many prophetic 
anticipations of ‘The Origin of Species.’ This book, like 
Saadi’s ant, collects the food for future writers of thought 
and discovery. In its picturesque zigzag about the globe it 
explored the Straits of Magellan, the curious Galapagos 
Archipelago, the ravines and waterfalls of Tahiti, and Mau- 
ritius, most beautiful of mountain-ringed islands. Nothing 
escapes the lynx-eyes of the naturalist,—the humming: birds 
of Valparaiso, the frozen carcases of animals found in Tierra 
del Fuego, the pottery and shells of Peru, the missionaries of 
New Zealand, or the grand gulf-like valleys of the Blue 
Mountains of Australia. Lagoon islands, atolls in the Pa- 
cific, volcanoes in the Cordilleras or the Andes, the infuscria 
beds of Brazil, the ravages of imported rats in new countries, 
or Indian ruins: any and all of these topics seem equally 
suggestive to Darwin, and he spins over the whole a web of 
intelligible theory, a world of acute observation through 
which one is able to look as through a spy-glass and see and 
understand nature as never before. Darwin's preface to 
this work is dated 1845; John Murray's prefatory note to 
the new edition is dated 1889; yet the book is as fresh as if 
written yesterday. 





‘Flowers from a Persian Garden” * 

Since the days of Sir William Jones, Oriental poetry, like 
Oriental porcelain, has grown more and more fashionable, 
Vast literatures had developed around the Hindu- Kush 
which up to this time had been virtually unknown in the 
West. All of asudden it was discovered that Saadi had 
sung, and Jami had philosophized, and Firdausi had written 
epics huge and masterful as Iliad and Odyssey. The plains 
of India were shown to be as fertile in poets as those of 
Lombardy had been in painters: for every Italian bell- 
tower there was a beautiful Persian minaret to match it, for 
every ‘ Mona Lisa’ or Transfiguration, there was a love song 
or a rose-song brilliant with all the eccentric rhythms of the 
East. Persia had her Shiraz as Hellas had her Athens. 
The lid had been lifted from a life of extraordinary vivid- 
ness, revealing the jewelled verse of Omar Khéyy4m and ail 
that singular and loveiy work which was passed by Sir Ed- 
win Arnold through the glittering sieve of his translations. 
Eastern poetry was seen to be no less strange and delightful 
than Eastern architecture, and its variety was endless. Mr. 
Clouston, the compiler of the present volume, is one of the 
Europeans who went to sleep and awoke in this magic gar- 
den—a veritable Gudistan; and he conveys its enchantment 
to us in the ‘ flowers’ which he has transplanted, flowers as 
weird as acoal-black calla or the foamy efflorescence of the 
new-born Japanese chrysanthemums. Several of his intro- 
ductory chapters are studded with vases and jars of them 
gathered from the poems of Saadi, who lived to be a hundred 
and (like Moliére and Socrates) rejoiced in a shrewish wife. 
Saadi’s Oriental wisdom is found in these specimens to be 
full of the land where it was born,—full of musk and moon- 
light, of sugar (a Persian word) and nightingales; but its 
sweetness is tempered with a delicious acidity, with a fleet- 
ing humor that tingles on the tongue like the taste of tama- 
rinds. He translates poems and aphorisms, Marcus-Aurelius- 
like maxims, and sly taunts that suggest La Rochefoucauld. | 
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Elia asks ‘if ghosts can laugh.’ These translations—the 
‘transferred ghosts’ of Saadi’s wit—certainly smile. 

But Mr. Clouston does not confine his gleanings and dis- 
coveries to the Persian. Many dainty Turkish things are 
found in his cornucopie as well; and folk-tales witha quaint 
denouement, and Indian apologues wonderfully wise and witty. 
The figure-loving Easterlings are found to be full of sense: 
none more so than the rabbins, whose odd learning is multi- 
fariously quoted from by the author. The legends, tales 
and fables of the Talmuds, the ‘moral and entertaining’ 
discourses of Rabbi Jochonan, the stories of Biblical charac- 
ters apocryphally attached to Adam and Eve, Solomon and 
Abraham, are no less amusing than the Zwt¢ Ndma, or 
Parrot-Book and the Arabian love tales from which Mr. 
Clouston draws many a bright page. The East indeed is 
the home of story, parable and allegory ; and here they 
a be found in choice selection in this elegantly bound 
volume. 





Poetry and Verse * 

_ ‘IN THE MORNING ’ (1), by Willis Boyd Allen, is an attractive 
little book of unpretentious and simple verse, a good part of which 
is religious in its feeling. ‘The best thing in it is this: 

Two sorrie Thynges there be,— 
Ay, three : 

A Neste from which ye Fledglings have been taken, 
A Lamb forsaken, 

A Petal from ye Wilde Rose rudely shaken. 


Of gladde Thynges there be more,— 
Ay, four: 

A Larke above ye olde Neste blithely singing, 
A Wilde Rose clinging 

In safety to ye Rock, a Shepherde bringing 

A Lamb, found, in his arms,—and 
Chrystemesse Bells a-ringing. 


‘Gettysburg, and Other Poems’ (2) is the title of a collection of 
verses by Isaac R. Pennypacker. Some of these have already done 
service in Longfellow’s ‘ Poems of Places.” The Gettysburg poem 
was read on the battle-field last September, the occasion being the 
dedication of the Pennsylvania monuments. ‘Tacey Richardson’s 
Race’ is a spirited piece of narrative verse, and seems to us rather 
better than anything else in the volume. 

‘The Human Epic’ (3), by Mr. John Frederick Rowbotham, is 
being published one canto at a time. After reading Canto I., which 
contains ninety-six stanzas of nine lines each, we are glad that the 
author did not spring the entire epic on us at once. Here is stanza 
XCI :-— 

Zosma and Zuben, Zaurac and Schedar, 

Mirzam, and Adara, and Rasalhay, 

Serpha, and Sadalmelik’s golden star, 

Spica, the gentle beamer far away, 

Dispensing soft around its tinselled ray, 

Alkez, Mosalsala, Hamall, Aleeth, 

Crimsoned Antarcs, Kochab ruddy grey, 

Pale-twinkling Alazal, and flashing Skeath— 

A'l looked from heaven upon the slumbering earth beneath. 


There are several stanzas as good as this. The resources of as- 
tronomical nomenclature are endless. Mr. Rowbotham would 
write more amusingly were he to get his material out of a London 
Directory. 

Mr. Alfred Robinson of San Francisco has written somethin 
which he labels ‘ California: a Poem’ (4). The Poem ends wit 
the title. Mr. Robinson should join the Kansas community of 
curious choristers: he has the right kind of style. 

To their excellent series of ‘ English Classics for Indian Students,’ 
Messrs. Macmillan have just added Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes ’ 
(5), edited, with a carefully written introduction and a very com- 

lete body of notes, by Prof. H. M. Percival, of Presidency Col- 
ege, Calcutta. ‘Heroic Ballads’ (6) is a recent addition to Ginn, 
& Co.’s Classics for Children. It contains sixty-eight selections 
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Reineke Fox, West-Eastern Divan,etc, Tr. by Alexander Rogers. $1.49. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 8. The Skylark and Adonais. By P.B. Shelley. 12 cts. 
New York: Effingham Maynard & Co. 9. Four Songs of Life. New York: A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. to. Young Konkaput, the King of Utes, etc. By T. N. 
E el 1.50. Denver: Chain, Hardy & Co. rr. Kurzweil un Zeitfertreib. By 
H. L., Fischer. $1.50. York, Penn.: Fischer Briider. 
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from half as many poets, and is edited with many valuable 
notes by D. H. Montgomery, who has supplied several others in 
the series. A new volume in Bohn’s Standard Library is ‘ Goethe’s 
Reineke Fox, West-Eastern Divan, and Achilleid ’ (7), translated 
in the original metres by Alexander Rogers. The translator has 
supplied introductions and notes, but he has not infused much 
poetical feeling into his translations. 

The latest number of Effingham Maynard & Co.'s English Classic 
Series is Shelley’s ‘ The Skylark, and Adonais’ (8) edited with ex- 
planatory notes by J. W. Abernethy. A brief biographical sketch 
of the poet serves as an introduction. 

‘Four Songs of Life’ (9) is the title of a small pamphlet con- 
taining four poems, two of which are called Voices of Faith, and 
the others Voices of Doubt. Whittier’s ‘ Burning Driftwood’ and 
Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar’ are the first; Matthew Arnold's 
‘Dover Beach’ and W. E. Henley’s ‘ Out of the Night that Covers 
Me’ are the second. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Haskell of Denver, the author of ‘ Young 
Konkaput, the King of Utes, and Occasional Poems,’ is evidently 
an amiable man, possessing the qualities which make friends. 
This inference may be safely drawn not only from the tone and pur- 
port of his verses, but from the tenor of the laudatory notices 
which, reprinted from the Denver journals, come to us with 
the book. Yet such is the weakness of human nature that, 
among all his friends, not one has been willing to take the risk of 
annoying him by telling him the simple truth—which most of them 
must have known—that his verses were not worth publishing. It is 
true that they have only one serious fault, but ‘that is a thumper.’ 
The metre is generally correct, the sentiments are unexceptionable, 
and the descriptions are doubtless true to nature. But the verses 
are not poetry. In all but metre and rhyme, they are the flattest 
of prose. The worthy author has simply made the common mis- 
take of supposing that his love of poetry implied a talent for 
composing it. 

An interesting study in dialect is made in Mr. H. L. Fischer’s 
‘Kurzweil un Zeitfertreib,’ a collection of ballads and poems in 
Pennsylvania ‘ Dutch.’ 

Pennsylfaani ! ich lieb un loob un ehr’s: 

Pennsylfaani ohne’s Deutsch was weer's ? 
exclaims one of its admirers. The poems in this little booklet are 
numerous and entertaining, and conta.n poetry as well as dialect. 
It is astonishing to see how well the pre-Revolutionary Hessian 
and other dialects have preserved themselves in these remote nooks 
of mountain Pennsylvania: vowels are doubled, consonants are 
softened, spellings are changed, but still the German is essentially 
and easily recognizable and the old folk-spirit and folk lore linger 
tenaciously. A needful glossary accompanies the collection, which 
illustrates with examples the subject of Pennsylvania survivals so 
exhaustively treated by Prof. Learned in The American Journal of 
Philology. 





Recent Fiction 

‘A STUDY IN SCARLET,’ by A. Conan Doyle, is a clever de- 
tective story followed by a weak and inconsequent sequel. An 
amateur who has studied the detective business scientifically, analyz- 
ing poisons, classifying clues and comparing stains and traces, is, 
for a time, nonplussed, together with the professionals who seek his 
aid, by a simple, every-day murder. The Scotland Yard men set 
out each on a theory of his own. . Each meets with strong confir- 
mation of his conjectures, and each in turn seems to have solved 
the mystery, when, on comparing their discoveries, they find that 
both have blundered. Meanwhile the amateur, Sherlock Holmes, 
has been prosecuting various inquiries in various ways, and suc- 
ceeds finally in catching the right man. Up to this point the tale 
is one of absorbing interest, not unworthy of the author’s new- 
found reputation; but the story of the murderer, the scene of 
which is laid in Utah, comes flat and stale. It is evident that Mr. 
Doyle is much better acquainted with London than with the Great 
Salt Lake, and with English policemen than with Mormon saints 
and sinners. (5octs. J. B. Lippincott Co.) ——WE SUPPOSE that 
the success of ‘ Looking Backward’ is in part answerable for the pub- 
lication of ‘Czesar’s Column.’ It foreshadows a dreadful state of 
affairs at the end of the next century, when the luxury of the ‘ gov- 
erning classes’ will have reached a prodigious development, and 
when the working classes will have become correspondingly hope- 
less and debased. All the social machinery will be in the hands of 
a single man—a Hebrew financier; and, no open opposition being 
possible, a vast anarchistic secret society will prepare a bloody 
revolution against his rule. The author, who calls himself Edmund 
Boisgilbert, M.D., displays the imagination, the range of knowl- 
edge and the command of language of an ordinary newspaper re- 
porter, ($1.25. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) 

















The 


IN THESE DAYS, when that fine old collection of fascinating 
‘stories called the Apocrypha lies neglected and unread, we must be 
thankful for one who enters the treasure-house and brings us out 
handfuls of jewels. Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in Uni- 
versity College, London, who is already so well-known for his well- 
told stories of classic days, has been studying especially the books 
-of the Maccabees, one of which at least possesses the great merit 
of having been written near the time to which it relates. Mr. 
Richmond Seeley has constructed the outlines of a spirited story, 
with finely progressive plot, and Mr. John Jellicoe, entering into the 
spirit of the literary builders, has furnished eight suggestive illus- 
trations. Mr. Church has, from his abundant familiarity with the 
background of the situation, filled in the outline with lively dia- 
logue and more incident. He has made very real to us the 
heroic Jews who fought so bravely against the aliens in order to 
rescue their native soil from the invader and the true faith from the 
Hellenism that threatened to destroy it. ‘The Hammer: A story 
of the Maccabean Times.’ is not only lively in plot, incident and 
dialogue, but will help a boy to understand pretty well a part of 
that period which is apt to be a blank to the average Sunday- 
school scholar. One period, at least, the four centuries of silence 
‘between Nehemiah, or Malachi, and Matthew, is here lighted up 
with the story of Jewish patriotism and courage. ($1.25. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 
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‘DJAMBEK, THE GEORGIAN’ is called a ‘Tale of Modern 
Turkey’; but it is Asiatic Turkey that the author means, for the 
hero only leaves his native province for the neighboring Russian 
territory, to return to it with a Russian army. Djambek, a young 
Georgian landed proprietor, falls in love with the grand-niece of his 
Pasha—a bewitching damsel, who has been educated at a French 
school in Trebizond, and has quite modern and Western notions of 
woman’s rights. His love is returned, but he loses the Pasha’s 
favor by insisting on reforms which the latter is too indolent to 
carry out. He plans on elopement, but is caught and clapped in 

rison, The extortions of the subordinate Turkish officials drive 
is countrymen to revolt. They release Djambek, who aids in 
maintaining a guerrila warfare on the borders until the outbreak 
of the Russo-Turkish war brings him a Russian commission and 
an opportunity to regain the charming Thamar and to pay off old 
scores, There is a plenty of stirring adventure and of picturesque 
description. The translation from the German original of A. G. 
von Suttner has been well made by H. M. Jewett, American 
Council at Sivas, Turkey. In a short introduction Mangasar M. 
Mangasarian labors to correct the impression, which the book is 
calculated to make, that Turkish rule is an unmixed evil. (50 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


IN ‘PACTOLUS PRIME’ Judge Tourgée has spoiled what might 
have been a notable pamphlet on the Negro question and what 
might have been an interesting story by mixing them up together. 
The intelligent boot-black, with far more of white than Negro blood 
in his veins, is made to argue cleverly in favor of complete social 
equality for the millions of full-blooded Negroes in the United 
States. But the story of his life does not reinforce his arguments 
except so far as they relate to those who are in most respects rather 
white than black. Prime’s intelligence, his courage, his success in 
money-making are shown to be traits of the family which formerly 
owned him. He brings up his daughter as a white woman. His 
very color turns out to be not natural, but the result of a peculiar 
surgical cperation. All this lessens the force of his diatribes against 
‘ white Christianity,’ while these delay and confuse the story. An- 
other fault is a rhetoric which might be in place in a stump-speech, 
or perhaps in Congress, but which reads both tame and stilted. 
Nevertheless, the book holds the attention well, and may stimulate 
thought, ($1. Cassell Pub’g. Co.) 


DR. JAMES M. LUDLOW’'s ‘ Captain of the Janizaries : A Story 
of the Times of Scanderberg and the Fall of Constantinople,’ of 
which we published a. favorable notice on April 17, 1886, when it 
made its first appearance (from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
has been put upon the market a secondtime. Its striking cover, in 
blue, red and gold, now bears thename of Harper & Bros. ($. .) 
——IF THE TITLE ‘Prince Lucifer’ gave no clue to the character 
of the yellow-covered novel it is printed on, the legend beneath the 
frontispiece would suffice to do so: ‘‘* What’s dat red streak down 
yo’ face? Blood?” Peg Patton rubbed her hand across the 
Stain. Her fierce eyes were all ablaze.’ After this we need not be 
told that the author, Etta W. Pierce, is ‘the American Ouida.’ 
(25 cts. Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 








BARRETT WENDELL, author of ‘ The Duchess Emelia’ and other 
novels, has a long poem in dramatic form in the June Scribner's, 
entitled ‘ Rosamond.’ 
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Magazine Notes 


The Atlantic for June has a valuable article on the ‘ Eight- 
Hour Law Agitation,’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker, who, while sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the working classes for greater leisure 
and recreation, maintains that the conditions of omidestion do not 
justify the movement, which is unjust to the minority of laborers 
and too sudden to be successful, Charles Dudley Warner, in a 
thoughtful paper, ‘ The Novel and the Common School,’ points out 
the need of having these schools foster a taste for good literature, 
and that the neglect of literary training in them accounts for the pop- 
ular taste for poor fiction. ‘ The Turn of the Tide,’ by H. W. P. and 
L. D., gives a view of the last days of paganism in Rome, in which 
St. Ambrose and Symmachus are the chief figures. Mrs. Deland’s 
‘ Sidney ’ develops increased interest. Agnes Repplier has a spright- 
ly and humorous plea for a vanished element in our higher fiction, 
entitled ‘A Short Defence of Villains.’ In ‘An Athenian Journey,’ 
an anonymous writer, with the ‘Idylls of the King’ as a guide, 
traces the course of the hero throuzh the scenes which they depict. 
Hannis Taylor has a valuable paper, ‘ The National House of Repre- 
sentatives : Its Growing Inefficiency as a Legislative Body,’ in which 
active cabinet representation is urged as a remdy. Dr. Holmes, 
in ‘Over the Teacups,’ has some bright remarks on intellectual 
over-feeding and its consequence, mental dyspepsia, and says of 
the application made to him by a Western young man for a list of 
the books likely to be most useful to him :—‘ He does not send me 
his intellectual measurement ; and he might as well have sent to a 
Boston tailor for a coat, without any hint of his dimensions in 
length, breadth and thickness.’ ‘Cart Horses’ are instructively 
dealt with by H. C. Merwin. Mrs. Annie Fields has an inspirin 
poem, ‘The Pathless Way.’ There is an appreciative review 0 
William Morris’s ‘ House of the Wolfings.’ The Contributors’ 
Club comprises ‘ Liverpool Glimpses’ and ‘A Slip of Coleridge’s.’ 


The June Cosmopolitan has an interesting article on ‘ Farm Life 
and Irrigating in Persia,’ by S. G. W. Benjamin, who describes the 
underground canals that bring the water from the foothills of the 
mountain-ranges to the villages and farms that would be uninhabi- 
table without it. The system may offer some points to be copied 
in any scheme of irrigation to be adopted in our own arid regions. 
The article is illustrated. Allan Forman discourses on ‘ Soft Crabs, 
Canvasbacks, and Terrapin.’ Lafcadio Hearn gives his impres- 
sions of the half-breed races in the West Indies, particularly in the 
French islands, and tells of the rise to power of the colored element 
of the population. Elizabeth Bisland, in her ‘ Flying Trip around 
the World,’ has reached Japan, and revels in its tea-houses and 
theatres, its crapes and paper lanterns. Wm. S. Walsh gives.a 
curious account of ‘Some Curious Prophecies,’ and John Heard, Jr., 
of meteoric stones, ‘ Fragments of the Stars.” Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, in ‘ Social Problems,’ discusses the emigration problem at the 
South; and Murat Halstead writes of tornadoes, new gold dis- 
coveries, Stanley, and the accident to the City of Paris. Ina paper 
(with portraits) on ‘The Leading Writers of Modern Spain,’ Mr. 
Rollo Ogden reports the existence of ‘an increasing body of writers 
of unusual merit in their respective departments whose fame has 
already grown to be coextensive with the Spanish language, and is 
beginning to leap over the barriers of foreign tongues. 

In Macmillan’s for May, Prof. Goldwin Smith sketches the politi- 
cal life of Wm. Lloyd Garrison as‘A Moral Crusader.’ He credits 
him with the crusading spirit, but acknowledges that the great 
Abolitionist was an extremist and almost a fanatic. W. Warde 
Fowler, in ‘ Getting Ready: A March Day’s Diary,’ gives us a pic- 
ture of early spring in the neighbourhood of Oxford. Arthur 
Montefiore has a short account of the life of English boys who go 
out as ‘pupils ’to Florida orange-grovers. John Fyvie writes of 
Wither, who was called by Ritson the British Bevius, and 
who was loved’ by Lamb. ‘Some Passages in the Life of Hamish 
Macgregor,’ son of Rob Roy, give an unromantic but very interest- 
ing account of the treachery and double-dealing of certain of the 
Scottish Jacobites among themselves. Some one utters ‘ The Cry of 
the Parents’ against over-discussion of the subject of education ; 
and J. D. Rees tells the world probably as much as it cares to 
know of the dcings of ‘ Prince Albert Victor in Travancore.’ 


The English Illustrated for May has for leading article a trifling 
account of Transatlantic Trifles,’ by Sir Julian Goldsmid. The 
things which Sir Julian remarked in his journey across our conti- 
nent are the manners of waiters, the ugliness of Chicago, the quick- 
ness of growth of our new towns, the waste of timber and the size 
of the California big trees. An essay by Albert Fleming on Diirer 
is illustrated with portraits and reproductions of some of the best 
known Diirer prints. James Runciman describes ‘Some Board 
School Children’ of the poorer districts of London, with pictures 
by Hugh Thompson. Archdeacon Farrar has some sensible re- 
marks on ‘Fasting.’ There is a short story of Huguenot times, 
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‘ For the Cause,’ by Stanley J. Weyman; and ‘ The Ring of Amasis’ 
is concluded. 





London Letter 


WHEN an Englishman has made up his mind to be festive, the 
pluck which carries him through many another hazardous enterprise 
is not to be daunted by cheerless skies and a falling barometer. 
Saturday last was as chilly a day to body, soul, and spirit as could 
well be imagined, but merrily dashed the special train down to 
Dover, bearing a freight of enthusiastic and rejoicing passengers, 
eager to be the first to give a welcome to the African explorer, who 
was to return that afternoon from his perilous mission, after an ab- 
sence of a little more than three years. Within ten minutes of the 
arrival of the party, smoke in the offing proclaimed the approach 
of the expected steamer frcm Ostend, and presently the two yellow 
funnels became more distinctly marked as the boat rapidly clove 
the smooth water, and made for the pier. On the deck stood Mr. 
Henry Stanley, a proud manatthe moment. Standing on a higher 
level than the group surrounding him, he was of course at once 

rceived and recognized; a deafening outburst of cheers mark- 
ing the precise instant of recognition. Stanley looked well, but— 
as is only natural—somewhat worn and aged since he departed 
three years ago frcm our midst. His hair has whitened, and there 
are heavy lines about his sunburnt face; altogether he presents the 
appearance of one who hasendured muchand suffered much ; who 
has, in the words of Thomas Carlyle, ‘lived much.’ Whatever may 
be the motives, hopes and desires which prompt him to devote 
himself to a career fraught with hardship and beset with danger, 
it is certain that he fulfils his part of every contract with a dogged 
determination to succeed which is in itself praiseworthy; and if a 


‘ thirst for renown should be, as is frequently asserted, the dominant 


passion of his breast, what else sent Hannibal across the Alps, 
Christopher Columbus across the Atlantic, Napoleon far and wide 
over Europe? It does not do to pry into the pockets of would-be 
heroes. 

Perhaps it hardly does to pry into the pockets of defunct states- 
men, but on the whole, Cecil, Lord Burghleigh, the great minister of 
Queen Elizabeth, comes off well enough in the new instalment of 
his papers which his descendant, Lord Salisbury, has just given 
to the public. The value of the Cecil correspondence to the student 
of men and manners in the Elizabethan era can hardly be over- 
estimated,and certainly this fresh portion of it is equal in all respects 
to those other parts which we have already had. The period now 
covered by the Calendar is that from 1583 to 1589, and when our 
readers learn that the bulk of the papers deal with the Scottish 
affairs, at that period of most intense and exciting interest, they 
will need no other inducement to peruse them for themselves. All 
kinds of curious and quaint details regarding the captivity of 
the hapless Mary, Queen of Scots,—the whimsicalities, the oddities, 
the pedantry and absurdity of her son, the ‘King Jamie’ who 
afterwards became James I. of England,—and anecdotes and de- 
scriptions of many others with whom these personages are con- 
nected, all help to form a a of the times, graphic in itself, and 
of special value as falling from the pen of such an observer. 

Will Mr. O’Brien’s rather fine, but undeniably foolish, book raise 
dust, or not? That is a what I cannot say. ‘When We Were 
Boys’ sounds sufficient y harmless, nay almost idyllic,—and the tale 
begins pleasingly enough with the orthodox departure of the little 
son of the house to school, with all little Ken Rohan’s adventures 
and misadventures, fallings in love and fallings into mischief, 
—but bye-and-bye when we come to that terrible ‘ motif’ which 
seems as if it #zus¢ lurk in every innocent-looking volume nowa- 
days, the story is at an end, and thenceforth Mr. O’Brien simply 

juts his own view of his ‘ most distressful counthrey ’ and her most 
» ene affairs before the public, It would not, however, be fair 
to judge this production by the most popular living Irishman, ‘the 
darling of the Irish race,’ by an ordinary standard. It was written 
when in prison, and when doubtless mind and heart were strained 
to a high pitch of nervous excitement. Consequently much that 
would doubtless have been eliminated in a cooler moment has 
been allowed to stand. Had ‘When We Were Boys’ been cut 
down one half, it would not have suffered from any point of view. 

But what a delightful volume emanates from the same publish- 
ing house (Messrs. Longmans)—namely, ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ 
And why has it been given such a title, and such a cover? 
‘The House of the Wolf’ lay on my study table for over a week, 
without being opened by any one; and this was due solely and 
entirely to its un-tempting exterior. It looked like a boy’s book, or 
a‘ girl’s bock; like an old-fashioned ‘story-book,’ in short. At 
length a rumor reached me of something racy, clever, well written, 
—something which those who once took up were unable to lay down 
again. I read, and fell a victim to one of the brightest, briskest 
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tales I have met with for long. Dealing with the Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, it portrays that night of horror from a point entirely new, 
and we may add, relieves the gloom by many a flash and gleam of 
sunshine. Best of all is the conception of the Vidame, His charac- 
ter alone would make the book live. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is having a regular ‘romp’ among the 
editors and publishers. He is in luck to have caught the public 
fancy just as the literary world, and every other world, is gathering 
together for the fray, and may pick and choose among the best 
houses in London, whom he will condescend to honor with his pres- 
ence during the next three months. I congratulate him heartily. 
He has not been puffed and pushed into notoriety, but has won his 
spurs by his own merits; and it is a pleasant thought that in all 
probability he will go on giving to the world for many years to 
come those ‘Plain Tales’ and ‘ Ditties’ which have brought him 
such immediate and widespread recognition in his early youth. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


A GOOD DEAL of interest is felt here in the project for erecting a 
statue of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, in the square which 
bears his name, and which is associated with his ministerial labors. 
He was one of the few Protestant missionaries who had the power 
over the red-man which was possessed by the Jesuits, and his 
translations of the Bible and other books into the aboriginal tongue 
are monuments of his industry and zeal for the faith. The fact 
that he anticipated the best methods of our time in dealing with 
the red-men, and inculcated the abandonment of roving habits and 
of tribal authority as essential to the development of their charac- 
ter, shows how far he was in advance of his age. Prominent Bos- 
tonians interested in the projected statue have been much pleased 
with a grou — Eliot preaching to the Indians, by John 
Rogers, sculptor of the famous statuette groups, which is in his 
studio at No. 14 West 12th Street, New York. The Apostle is shown, 
Bible in hand, exhorting the red-men ; and there are two figures, 
one of an Indian brave in his war-dress and another of a young wo- 
man,which represent respectively the opposing and favoring elements 
to his cause. The group is full of vigor and suggestiveness. Eliot 
wears the Baxter gown over his tunic, and the Bible is a fac-simile 
of the Indian Bible owned by Dr. Elsworth Eliot of New York 
(representing the sixth generation from the Apostle), whose assist- 
ance has been of much value to the sculptor. Mr. Rogers isa 
Bostonian. 

Mrs. William B. Claflin, wife of ex-Gov. Claflin, has written an 
entertaining book entitled ‘ Brampton Sketches,’ which gives a vivid 
and truthful picture of the life of an old New England town about 
seventy years ago. In this town the author’s grandfather used to 
live, and she has gathered her material from personal observation 
and conversation with old residents. Some of the sketches have 
appeared in Zhe Christian Union, The book abounds in graphic 
descriptions, and is written in a simple and unaffected yet entertain- 
ing style. An illustration depicts one of the characters of the town 
—old Billy Buck, who had lost his reason,—in his quaint, disordered 
_ bare-headed, and with hair flying, ws earnestly ina. 

eld to imaginary auditors. He was preaching to the corn-stalks, 
and when they bent over and rustled in the breeze, he thought they 
were applauding him. Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co. have the book in. 
press. 

Especial interest attaches to the town described in these sketches. 
because it was the summer home of Sir Henry Frankland, the courtly 
Collector of Boston in Colonial days, whose romantic adventures 
inspired Dr. Holmes to write his poem ‘Agnes,’ and furnished to. 
Mr. Bynner the suggestion for his picturesque novel ‘ Agnes Sur- 
riage.’ In the days referred to by Mrs. Claflin, the historic manor- 
house in ee was still standing, and she tells its story and 
records the fact that she used to go there with picnic parties. In 
this house were eB relics of Sir Henry Frankland—his 
rapier, bent by the mass of earth in which he was buried at the 
earthquake of Lisbon, from which he was rescued by Agnes Sur- 
riage ; and thesilver-laced coat, the sleeve of which in her agony 
the gay companion of his journey bit through. 

In a book of unique design, Elizabeth A. Allen, a lady of Ho- 
boken, N. J., has taken the Christian names of distinguished men, 
and to each appended a sort of versified sketch of the character, 
either original or selected. Thus, under Alexander, we have Hum- 
boldt, Pétion, Wilson, Pope, etc.; and Gabriel Rossetti’s verses are: 

uoted in connection with the benevolent Alexander of Russia. 
he title of the book, which is in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
is ‘ Gold Nails to Hang Memories On.’ As the sub-title expresses 
it, it is a ‘Rhyming Review under their Christian Names of Old 
Acquaintances in History, Literature and Friendship,’ and the ref- 
erences are alike interesting and appropriate. 
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Two books by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, author of ‘ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,’ ‘ Poor Girls Who Became Famous,’etc., are soon 
to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Their titles are ‘ Famous 
European Artists ’ and ‘ Famous English Authors.’ Mrs. Bolton’s 
books have a wide popularity. 

I hear that Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is writing a volume of 
biographical sketches entitled ‘A Score of Famous Composers.’ 
The original MS. was destroyed in the last great fire in Boston, 
and the work, which is illustrated with interesting portraits, has 
involved a good deal of research, principally among Italian, Gér- 
man and French authorities. The author was for six or seven 
years musical editor of the Philadelphia Press, and is an amateur 
musician. The cover of his book is illustrated from the score of 
an ancient MS. Here is a list of the composers dealt with: Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Palestrina, Purcell, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Von Weber, Schumann, Glinka, Spohr, Schu- 
bert, Berlioz, Rossini, Liszt, Haydn, Chopin, and Wagner. 

One of the most interesting books of the season is the Memorial 
of the First Church at Quincy, which has been cailed the church 
of statesmen, from its association with the Quincys, Adamses, and 
Hancocks, and the thirty-five admirable illustrations giving por- 
traits of these and other worthies and views of historic buildings 
add to the attractions of the volume, of which a small edition has 
been placed on sale with Damrell & Upham. 

Mr. Percival Chubb, who returns to New York to-day, has made 
a very favorable impression here by his lectures on literary and 
economic subjects. I hear his address before the Harvard Fi- 
nance Club on ‘Contemporary Socialism in England ’ highly spoken 
of. He has been visiting Cambridge as the guest of Prof. William 
James. 


BOSTON, May 19, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


ANY ONE WHO WENT to All Souls’ Church last Sunday morning 
in the hope of hearing a sensational sermon on ‘The Problem of 
Our City Government,’ must have been wofully disappointed. Dr. 
Heber Newton’s discourse was entirely free from personalities. 
Tammany Hall was not mentioned in it, and not a word was uttered 
to warrant any one of the ‘ big four’ who might have been within 
earshot in feeling that the preacher’s shafts were aimed especially 
at him. The sermon was simply an exposition of the way in which 
the people of New York are misgoverned, and the extent to which 
they suffer from evils by no means irremediable in their nature. 
Our poverty in all that goes to make a municipality what it ought to 
be, and what it is when citizens of the better sort make their in- 
fluence duly felt in public life, was strikingly contrasted with the 
richness in this regard of great European cities, such as Berlin, or 
smaller ones, of which Glasgow may be taken as the type, where 
problems as difficult as any the New Yorker has to solve are worked 
out in a way to shame us by the comparison. Dr. Newton’s pre- 
sentation of the facts was as convincing as it was dispassionate,— 
all the more convincing for being so free from intemperance of 
thought or utterance. It was notably eloquent, nevertheless, and 
must have awakened in the minds of those who listened to it that 
realization of their own responsibility in the premises which is the 
first conditionof reform. What the preacher pointed out were, he 
believed, but functional disorders in a body politic still free from 
radical disease. To-morrow’s sermon will be devoted to ‘The 
Causes and Remedies of Our Misgovernment.’ 





‘A NICE QUESTION of literary ethics,’ says the London Gloée, 
‘ has frequently been discussed in certain circles this week. The 
facts are simply these. It happens that a writer, who has come 
suddenly into very general request, has, as is usual in similiar cases, 
been receiving more demands for his services than he can well sup- 
ply. Probably there are few men in the same position who would 
not proceed to raise their prices immediately. But the author re- 
ferred to has spread them out in an unprecedented manner, and 
seems to be intent on avenging all the poor authors who have 
been compelled by booksellers to serve at painfully low wages. Is 
it moral, some one has asked, to put on the screw quite so heavily ?’ 
I should say it was, and that it would be equally ‘ moral’ to put it 
on ten times as heavily, if that were possible. The author has a 
right to get every penny he can for his work, and the suggestion 
that he ought to take a penny less is laughable. It isn’t as if he 
had a monopoly of something indispensable to the public good. 
He has created the demand for his own work, and there is little 
danger of his getting more for it than it pays to give him. 





GEN. DRUM is a conjunction of name and title that has amused 
many a reader of military reports; but it is less suggestive, to my 
mind, than that of the Rev. Mr. Drumm, elected this month to the 
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Chaplaincy of the New York Commandery of the Loyal Legion. 
Here, at last, is the ‘drum ecclesiastick’ dear to every reader of 
‘ Hudibras,’— 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 


I trust, however, that no one will feel that is necessary to complete 
the identification of Chaplain Drumm by beating him with either 
stick or fist. He will havea hard enough time of it, without that, 
in trying to smile at the efforts of punsters who think themselves. 
the first to discover the opportunities his name affords. 





So GILBERT AND SULLIVAN have agreed to disagree. Mr. 
Gilbert, who is reported to have a quick and high temper, did not 
like the way that money was being spent on ‘ The Gondoliers,’ and 
he said some things to Sir Arthur that were unpleasant to that 
amiable gentleman’s ear. The consequence is that Mr. Gilbert 
has formed a partnership with Mr. Alfred Cellier, while Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will unite his music in the future to the words of Mr. 
George R. Sims. Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier have worked to- 
gether before. ‘Ages Ago,’ one of the prettiest operettas on the 
stage, was, if I mistake not, their joint work. It is said that Mr. 
Cellier will be a great loss to Sir Arthur Sullivan, as he orches- 
trates all his music. That Mr. Gilbert will be a loss goes without 
saying. I hardly think that the author of ‘’Ostler Joe’ will be 
able to fill the place of the author of ‘The Bab Ballads.’ Itisa 
great pity that the original partnership should be dissolved, for it 
was almost perfect in its results. 

IT Is CURIOUS to read the announcement of a translation of 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal just being madein England. London. 
is not more than six or seven hours from Paris, and yet an En- 
glish edition of the book has only just appeared from the 
press of a London publisher. New York, which is distant from 
Paris by as many days as London is by hours, had an edition of 
this remarkable book on the market in November last, and even 
that was a year after it had appeared in Paris. Is it because En- 
glish publishers are less enterprising ? or because the existence of 
an International Copyright between England and France makes 
the necessity of rushing a book upon the market less imperative ? 
Both the English and American editions of this journal are pub- 
lished by the same house—that of Cassell. 








Mr. C. H. AMES of Boston writes to me as follows:—‘ On 
April 26 you mentioned having read in an English paper an obit- 
uary notice of a gentleman named Pine-Coffin, and said it was fair 
to presume that the “ grotesque name” was a “ patronymic” and 
“not deliberately imposed upon or assumed by its late bearer.” 
You may be interested to know that the full name of the gentleman 
was John Pine Coffin, that he was the owner of the well-known 
Coffin Manor House at Portledge, in Devonshire, which has been 
the seat of the Coffin family since the time of William the Con- 
queror. If you will turn to the biographical sketch of Rudyard 
Kipling, in the same number of THE CRITIC, you will read that 
Kipling “was educated at Westward Ho! where most of his 
school-fellows were Anglo Indians, and nearly all went into the 
Army.” Now Westward Ho! is hard by Portledge, and eps 
consequently knew all about Pine Coffin and his kin; and if you 
will turn to Kipling’s volume called “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
and to the one of these clever stories called “ Pig,” you will find 
how the author has made much use of the name which was famil- 
iar enough to him, but which to you and doubtless to many others, 
seems so grotesque. The curious combination came from the 
marriage into the Coffin family of a Mr. John Pine.’ 





‘PERMIT ME,’ Mr. Ames continues, ‘to take exception to the 
Lounger’s dictum that “an educated Englishman never speaks in- 
correctly,” and to ask if he ever heard an Englishman, educated or > 
otherwise, who would not say “ different ¢o ’ instead of “ different 
Srom,” or “ directly ” instead of “as soon as.” As to Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall's strictures in 7he Nation on the expressions “I sleep home,” 
“I stay Aome on Sundays,” while, of course, admitting their infelicity, 
I would like to askif anything but universal usage gives any better 
authority to “come ome” and “go home,” which we have in all 
English literature, at least from Shakespeare’s time till now.’ I 
shall not attempt to defend the use of ‘ different Zo,’ or of ‘ directly” 
in lieu of ‘as soon as.’ But the ‘universal usage’ which Mr. 
Ames admits in the case of ‘come Aome’ and ‘ go home’ is in itself 
the highest authority. The phrase whose use is exceptional, pro- 
vincial, is to be objected to simply because it is zo¢ universally used. 





AN AMUSING illustration of the mechanical way in which 
dictionaries have been made is furnished by the word phantum- 
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nation which appears in Webster, Worcester, the Imperial, and 
*Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ Webster solemnly defines it 
thus : ‘Phantomnation #. Appearance as of a phantom; illusion. 
[Obs. and rare.| Pope.’ Worcester says simply: ‘Illusion. Pofe.’ 
The Imperial and Cassell’s repeat this bit of lexicographic wisdom ; 
but the latter omits the reference to Pope, apparently suspecting 
that something is the matter somewhere. Now the source of this 
word is a book entitled ‘ Philology on the English Language,’ pub- 
lished in 1820, by Richard Paul Jodrell, as a sort of supplement to 
Johnson's Dictionary. Jodrell had a curious way of writing phrases 
as single words, without even a hyphen to indicate their composite 
character : thus, under his wonder-working pen, céty solicitor be- 
came ‘ citysolicitor,’ home acguain{ance ‘ homeacquaintance ’"—and 
so on indefinitely. He remarks in his preface that it ‘ was neces- 
sary to enact laws for myself,’ and he appears to have done so with 
great vigor. Of course he followed his ‘law’ when he transcribed 
the following passage from Pope ; 
These solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead, Odyssey, x. 627. 

Phantom nations became ‘ phantomnations,’ and the ‘ great stand- 
ards of the English language’ were enriched with a ‘ new word’! 
There is a difference, however, between Jodrelland his followers: 
4e knew what Pope meant. Webster’s definition is entirely original. 


This appears to have been the best instance of a ‘ ghost-word’ on 
record. 


For Queen Victoria’s Birthday 


(An American arbutus bunch, to be put in a little vase, on the royal 
breakfast table, May 24th, 1890). 


Lapy, accept a birth-day thought—haply an idle gift and 
token, 

Right from the scented soil’s May-utterance here, 

(Smelling of countless blessings, prayers, and old-time 
thanks), 

A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy, 

From Hudson’s, Delaware's, or Potomac’s woody banks. 

Watt WHITMAN. 
[NOTE. Very little, as we Americans stand this day, with our 

sixty-five or seventy millions of population, an immense surplus in 

the treasury, and all that actual power or reserved’ power (land and 

sea)so dear to nations—very little I say do we realize that curious 


crawling national shudder when the‘ Trent affair’ promised to bring 
upon us a war with Great Britain —followed unquestionably as that 
war would have been by recognition of the Southern Confederacy 


from all the leading European nations. It is now certain that all 
this then inevitable train of calamity hung on arrogant and per- 
emptory phrases in the prepared and written missive of the British 
Minister, to America, which the Queen (and Prince Albert latent) 
positively and promptly cancelled ; and which her firm attitude did 
alone actually erase and leave out, against all the other official pres- 
tige and Court of St. James’s. Oa such minor and personal inci- 
dents (so to call them), often depend the great growths and turns 
of civilization, This moment of a woman and a queen surely 
swung the grandest oscillation of modern history’s pendulum. 
Many sayings and doings of that period, from foreign potentates 
and powers, might well be drop’d in oblivion by America—but 
never ¢hzs, if I could have my way. © . W. 


Oliver Bell Bunce 


IT IS WITH genuine regret that we record the death of Oliver 
Bell Bunce. From the day of its inception to the present, THE 
CRITIC has had no better friend. He encouraged the idea of the 
paper at the start, and although he was a busy man, he found time 
to send an occasional item or article for publication in its columns; 
and while not a regular contributor, his bright and knowing para- 

aphs will be missed by its editors and readers. Mr. Bunce was 

rn in this city on Feb. 8, 1828, and he not only knew but loved 
its every street and alley. Nothing but his delicate health and the 
strict orders of his physician induced him to go to the country in 
the summer : he loved the city all the year round. Mr. Bunce, 
although he showed strong literary tastes at an early age, never 
had the advantages of a college education. His quick mind and 
application to his books, however, overcame any deficiencies due to 
his lack of schooling. His knowledge of literature was wide, 
and he wrote with the pen of one who had an easy command of 
language. Mr. Bunce was very fond of the drama, and wrote 
several\plays when a young man which had the honor of’ being 
played b Tesass W. Wallack and Laura Keene. At the age of 
twenty-five he went into the publishing business under the firm- 
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name of Bunce & Bro. The business was not successful, and Mr. 
Bunce became manager of the publishing-house of James E. 
Gregory, where he did well from the beginning. The publication 
by this house of Cooper’s novels, with Darley’s illustrations, was 
yo at his suggestion. For a while after this he was with Harper 

Bros. 

In 1867 Mr. Bunce found a connection with D. Appleton & Co. 
which lasted until his death. While with this firm he suggested 
and superintended the publication of ‘Picturesque America,’ 
‘ Picturesque Europe’ and ‘ Picturesque Palestine,’ three publica- 
tions that met with extraordinary success. Mr. Bunce was the 
author of several books, among them‘ A Bachelor's Story,’ ‘ Life 
Before Him,’ ‘ Binsley,’ ‘ The Opinions and Disputations of Bache- 
lor Bluff,’ ‘My House: An Ideal,’ ‘Timias Terrystone,’ and the 
famous little manual, ‘ Don’t!’ He was one of the founders of the 
Authors Club, and was a member of the St. Nicholas Society. His 
death on the 14th inst. was due to consumption, a disease with 
which he had fought for many years. As he was at his office only 
a week before he died, he may be said to have literally died in the 
harness, and that is just what he wished to do. Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Stoddard and other well-known literary people attended his 
funeral on Sunday. 


International Copyright. 


Kate Fieia’s Washington of May 21 contains the follow- 
ing letters :— 

ELMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., May 15, 1890. 

DEAR MIss FIELD.—You ask me to send you a few lines on 
the recent defeat of the International Copyright Bill in Congress. 
I have had too long an experience of the providential thickness of 
the human skull, as well as of the eventual success of all reasonable 
reforms, to be discouraged by the temporary defeat of any measure 
which I believe to be sound. I say ‘ providential ’ because the world 
is thereby saved many a rash experiment in specious legislation. 
Were it otherwise, the Huon’s horn of inconsiderate enthusiasm 
would lead us a pretty dance among the briars. Unfortunately there 
is, as usual, an exception to this general rule, for the sutures of the 
political cranium are so loosely knit as to leave a crevice through 
which considerations of ephemeral expediency find a too easy en- 
trance. Such considerations, it should always be remembered, are 
most liable to disastrous recoil. 

I grant that our hope has been long-drawn-out, but since ma- 
terial for it (as for every hope that has a moral care) has been con- 
stantly supplied, it has never become too attenuated to bear the 
strain put uponit. It is seventy-one years since Irving wrote: 
“You observe that the public complain of the price of my work ; 
this is the disadvantage of coming in competition with republished 
English works for which the publishers have not to pay anything 
tothe authors. Ifthe American public wish to have a literature 
of their own, they must consent to pay for the support of authors.’ 
(And why not, I may add, if we consent to pay Senator Jones for 
the support of a silver mine?) 

It is fifty years since Irving wrote:—‘ How much this growing 
literature may be retarded by the present state of our Copyright 
Law, I had recently an instance in the cavalier treatment of a 
work of merit written by an American who had not yet established 
a commanding name in the literary market. I undertook as a 
friend to dispose of it for him, but found it impossible to get an 
offer from any of our principal publishers. They even declined to 
publish it at the author’s cost, alleging that it was not worth their 
while to trouble themselves about native works of doubtful success, 
while they could pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for which they had nothing to pay 
Sor copyright.’ 

This was in 1840, and in the same year Mr. Clay’s bill was de- 
feated. We have been fighting for the same cause with the same 
weapons ever since, and apparently with the same result. But for 
all that we have made progress. We have secured public discus- 
sion, and a righteous cause which has done that has got the weather 
gauge of its adversary. I am too old to be persuaded by any ap- 
pearances, however specious, that Truth has lost or can lose a 
whit of that divine quality which gives her immortal advantage 
over Error. The adversary has cunningly entrenched himself in 
the argument that there can be no such thing as property in an 
idea, and I grant that this is a fallacy of which it is hard to disa- 
buse the minds of otherwise intelligent men. But it is in the form 
given to an idea by a man of genius, and in this only, that we assert 
a right of property to have been created. The founders of our 
republic tacitly admitted this right when they classed the law of 
copyright with that of patents. I have known very honest men 
who denied the public expediency of such a right in both cases, but 
I cannot understand either the logic or the probity of those who 
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admit the one and deny the other. This right is visible and palpa- 
ble in a machine, invisible and impalpable in a book, and for this 
very reason the law should be more assiduous to protect it in the 
latter case, as being the weaker. 

But, after all, every species of property is the artificial creature 
of law, and the true question is whet er, if such property in books 
did not exist, it would be wise in our own interest to create it. 
The inventions of Whitney, of Fulton, and of Morse added enor- 
mously to the wealth of the nation. Have not those of Edwards 
and Irving, and Cooper and Emerson, and Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow (to speak only of the dead) added also to that wealth, and in 
a nobler kind? Or is not moral credit, then, worth something, 
too? Is it not, indeed, the foundation on which financial credit is 
built and most securely rests ? 

The foreign right to property of this description stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing with the domestic right, and the moral 
wrong of stealing either is equally great. But literary property is at. 
a disadvantage because it is not open, gross, and palpable, and, 
therefore, the wrongful appropriation of it touches the public con- 
science more faintly. In ordinary cases it is the thief, but in this 
case the thing stolen that is invisible. To steal is no doubt more 
immediately profitable than acquisition by the more tedious 
methods of honesty, but is apt to prove more costly in the long 
run. How costly our own experiment in larceny has been those 
only know who have studied the rise and progress of our literature, 
which has been forced to grow as virtue is said to do—in spite of 
the weight laid upon it. 

But even though this particular form of dishonesty against which 
we are contending were to be always and everywhere commercially 
profitable, I think that the American people are so honest that 
they may be made to see that a profit allowed to be legitimate by 
us alone among civilized nations—a profit, too, which goes wholly 
into the any of a few unscrupulous men —must have something 
queer about it, something which even a country so rich as ours 
cannot afford. 

I have lived to see more than one successful appeal from the un- 
reason of the people's representatives to the reason of the people 
themselves. I am, therefore, not to be tired with waiting. It is 
‘wearisome to ourselves and to others also to go on repeating the ar- 
guments we have been using for these forty years, and which to us 
seem so self-evident, but I think it is true that no reformer has ever 
gained his end who has not first made himself an intolerable bore 
to the vast majority of his kind. I have done my share in my time 
to help forward such triumphs of tediousness, but you will not 
thank me for essaying it again in the sprightly columns of your 
paper. Faithfully yours, 

J. R. LOWELL. 
BOSTON, May 15, 1890. 

DEAR MISS FIELD:—I have nothing to add to my recorded 
opinion of the dishonesty of stealing the products of the labor of 
the soft handed sons oftoil. I cannot see that a callus on the palm 
confers any better claim to fair treatment than a furrow in the fore- 
head and an aching in the brain. Very truly yours, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

NEw YORK, May 17, 1890. 
DEAR MISS FIELD :—One conclusive reason for granting copy- 
right to foreign authors is that such a grant secures fair play for 
American and foreign authors alike. Its refusal is equally unjust 
to both, and the framers of the Constitution could not have antici- 
pated that American representatives would ever refuse the copy- 
right to foreign authors on the ground that, without it, American 
readers could get the works of those authors without paying them. 
That American law does not concede to the English author the 
same right of property and labor which it grants to the American, 
is surely not an honorable reason for taking that product without 

compensation. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


It is rumored that the following resolution is to be introduced 
into the House of Representatives :— 


WHEREAS, It has been decided by the vote on the Copyright Bill 
that it is just, expedient and necessary that the people of the United 
States should have cheap foreign literature without regard to the alleged 
tizhts of the foreign or the American author ; and, 

Whereas, Under the present system, foreign text-books may be ac- 
quired more cheaply than American , therefore 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives hereby recommends 
to the po 9 enor age of the different States the substitution in the public 
schools of foreign text-books in place of those by American authors, to 
the end that American children may early acquire a just disregard for 
property in general, and a sturdy disrespect for American institutions. 
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Mr. Stevenson on Father Damien 

Mr. STEVENSON has discovered a ‘ Mr. Hyde’ in real 
life—the Rev. Dr. C. M. Hyde Of Honolulu. On the 2d of 
August, 1889, this gentleman wrote a letter to the Rev. 
H. B. Gage, which was published in the Sydney Presby- 
terian of Oct. 26. Its subject was the late Father Damien; 
and in answer to Mr. Gage’s inquiries concerning that 
heroic soul, Dr. Hyde spoke as follows:— 


The simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong and 
bigoted. He was not sent to Molokai, but went there without 
orders; did not stay at the leper settlement (before he became 
one himself), but circulated freely over the whole island (less 
than half the island is devoted to the lepers), and he came 
often to Honolulu. He had no hand in the reforms and improve- 
ments inaugurated, which were the work of our Board of Health, 
as occasion required and means were provided. He was not a pure 
man in his relations with_ women, pie the leprosy of which he died 
should be attributed to his vices and carelessness. Others have 
done much for the lepers, our own ministers, the government phy- 
sicians, and so forth, but never with the Catholic idea of merit- 
ing eternal life. 


To this extraordinary epistle, Mr. Stevenson has replied in 
a letter almost as extraordinary—not like this, however, for 
its revelation of character, so much as for the merciless way 
in which the Rev. Dr. Hyde is pilloried and exposed, naked, 
to the scrutiny and contempt of Christendom. It is dated 
Sydney, Feb. 25, 1890, and we find it in Zhe Scots Observer of 
May 3. Wecan only reprint a few paragraphs, taken in their 
regular order, but without the connecting passages :— 


You may remember that you have done me several courtesies 
for which I was prepared to be grateful. But there are duties 
which come before gratitude, and offences which. justly divide 
friends, far more acquaintances. Your letter to the Reverend H. 
B. Gage is a document which, in my sight, if you had filled me with 
bread when I was starving, if you had sat up to nurse my father 
when he lay a-dying, would yet absolve me from the bonds of 
gratitude. Se 

Your sect (and remember, as far as any sect avows me, it is mine) 
has not done ill in a worldly sense in the Hawaiian Kingdom. 
When calamity befell their innocent parishioners, when leprosy de- 
scended and took root in the Eight Islands, a guzd pro guo was to 
be looked for. Tothat prosperous mission, and to you, as one of 
its adornments, God had sent at last an opportunity. I know I am 
touching here upon a nerve accutely sensitive. I know that others 
of your colleagues look back on the inertia of your Church, and 
the intrusive and decisive heroism of Damien, with something 
almost to be called remorse. [am sure it is so with yourself; I 
am persuaded your letter was inspired by a certain envy, not essen- 
tially ignoble, and the one human trait to be espied in that per- 
formance. You were thinking of the lost chance, the past day; of 
that which should have been conceived and was not; of the ser- 
vice due and not rendered. 7Z?me was, said the voice in your ear, 
in your pleasant room, as you sat raging and writing; and if the 
words written were base beyond parallel, the rage, 1 am happy 
to repeat—it is the only compliment I shall pay you —the rage was 
almost virtuous, But, sir, when we have failed, and another has 
succeeded ; when we have stood by, and another has stepped in ; 
when we sit and grow bulky in our charming mansions, and a 
plain, uncouth peasant steps into the battle, under the eyes of God, 
and succors the afflicted, and consoles the dying, and is himself 
affi:cted in his turn, and dies upon the field of honor—the battle can- 
not be retrieved as your unhappy irritation has suggested. It isa lost 
battle, and lost for ever. One thing remained to you in your defeat 
—some rags of common honor; and these you have made haste to 
cast away. sn 

Your Church and Damien’s were in Hawaii upon a rivalry to do 
well: to help, to edify, to set divine examples. You having (in one 
huge instance) failed, and Damien succeeded, I marvel it should 
not have occurred to you that you were doomed to silence; that 
when you had been outstripped in that high rivalry, and sat in- 
glorious in the midst of your well-being, in your pleasant room— 
and Damien, crowned with glories and horrors, toiled and rotted 
in that pigsty of his under the cliffs at Kalawao—you, the elect 
who would not, were the last man on earth to collect and propa- 
gate gossip on the volunteer who would and did. 

I think I see you—for I try to see you in the flesh as I write 
these sentences —I think I see you leap at the word pigsty, a hyper- 
bolical expression at the best. ‘He had no handin the reforms,’ he 
was ‘a coarse, dirty man’; these were your own words; and you 
may think it possible that Iam come to support you with fresh 
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evidence. In a sense, it is even so. Damien has been too much 
depicted with a conventional halo and conventional features ; so 
drawn by men who perhaps had not the eye to remark or the pen 
to express the individual ; or who perhaps were only blinded and 
silenced by generous admiration, such as I partly envy for myself 
—such as you, if your soul were enli senned would envy on your 
bended knees, It is the least defect of such a method of portraiture 
that it makes the path easy for the devil’s advocate, and leaves for 
the misuse of the slanderer a considerable field of truth. For the 
truth that is suppressed by friends is the readiest weapon of the 
enemy. The world, in your despite, may perhaps owe you some- 
thing, if your letter be the means of substituting once for alla 
credible likeness for a wax abstraction. For, if that world at all 
remember you, on the day when Damien of Molokai shall be 
named Saint, it will be in virtue of one work: your letter to the 
Reverend H. B. Gage. 

I imagine you to be one of those persons who talk with cheerful- 
ness of that place which oxen and wainropes could not drag you to 
behold. You, who do not even know its situation on the map, 
probably denounce sensational descriptions, stretching your limbs 
the while in your pleasant parlor on Beretania Street. When I 
was pulled ashore there one early morning, there sat with me in 
the boat two sisters, bidding farewell (in humble imitation of Da- 
mien) to the lights and joys of human life. One of these wept 
silently; I could not withhold myself from joining her. Had you 
been there, it is my belief that nature would have triumphed even 
in you; and as the boat drew but a little nearer, and you beheld 
the stairs crowded with abominable deformations of our common 
manhood, and saw yourself landing in the midst of such a popula- 
tion as only now and then surrounds us in the horror of a night- 
mare—what a haggard eye you would have rolled over your re- 
luctant shoulder towards the house on Beretania Street! Had you 
gone on ; had you found every fourth face a blot upon the land- 
scape; had you visited the hospital and seen the, butt-ends of 
human beings lying there almost unrecognizable but still breathing, 
still thinking, still remembering; you would have understood that 
life in the lazaretto is an ordeal from which the nerves of a man’s 
spirit shrink, even as his eye quails under the brightness of the sun ; 
you would have felt it was (even to-day) a pitiful place to visit and 
a hell to dwellin. It is not the fear of possible infection. That 


seems a little thing when compared with the pain, the pity, and the 
disgust of the visitor’s surroundings, and the atmosphere of affliction, 
disease, and physical disgrace in which he breathes. I do not think 
I am aman more than usually timid; but I never recall the days 


and nights I spent upon that island promontory (eight days and 
seven nights), without heartfelt thankfulness that I am somewhere 
else. I find in my diary that I speak of my stay as a ‘ grinding ex- 
perience’: I have once jotted in the margin, ‘Harrowzng is the 
word ’; and when the Mokolii bore me at last towards the outer 
world, I] kept repeating to myself, with a new conception of their 
pregnancy, those simple words of the song: 


’Tis the most distressful country that ever yet was seen. 


And observe: that which I saw and suffered from was a settlement 
purged, bettered, beautified ; the new village built, the hospital and 
the Bishop’s-Home excellently arranged ; the sisters, the doctor, 
and the missionaries all indefatigable in their noble tasks. It was 
a different place when Damien came there, and made his great re- 
nunciation, and slept that first night under a tree amidst his rot- 
ting brethren : alone with pestilence; and looking forward (with 
what courage, with what pitiful sinkings of dread, God only knows) 
to a life-time of dressing sores and stumps. 

You will say, perhaps, I am too sensitive, that sights as painful 
abound in cancer hospitals and are confronted daily by doctors and 
nurses, I have long learned to admire and envy the doctors and 
the nurses. But there is no cancer hospital so large and populous 
as Kalawao and Kalaupapa; and in such a matter every fresh case, 
like every inch of a in the pipe of an organ, deepens the note 
of the impression ; for what daunts the onlooker is that monstrous 
sum of human suffering by which he stands surrounded. Lastly, 
no doctor or nurse is called upon to enter once for all the doors of 
that gehenna ; they do not say farewell, they need not abandon 
hope, on its sad threshold ; they but go for a time to their high 
calling, and can look forward as they go to relief, to recreation, and 
to rest. But Damien shut to with his own hand the doors of his 
own sepulchre. . . . 

We will (if you please) go hand-in-hand through the different 
phrases of your letter, and candidly examine each from the point of 
view of its truth, its appositeness, and its charity. Damien was 
‘coarse.’ It is very possible. You make us sorry for the lepers 
who had only a coarse old peasant for their friend and father. But 
you, who were so refined, why were you not there, to cheer them 
with the lights of culture? Or may I remind you that we have 
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some reason to doubt if John the Baptist were genteel; and in the 
case of Peter, on whose career you doubtless dwell approvingly in 
the pulpit, no doubt at all he was a ‘coarse, headstrong’ fisher- 
man! Yet, even in our Protestant Bibles, Peter is called Saint. 

Damien was ‘dirty. He was. Think of the poor lepers annoyed 
with this dirty comrade! But the clean Dr. Hyde was at his food 
ina fine house. Damien was ‘headstrong.’ I believe you are 
right again ; and 1 thank God for his strong head and heart. Da- 
mien was ‘ bigoted.’ I am not fond of bigots myself, because they 
are not fond of me. But what is meant by bigotry, that we should 
regard it as a blemish in a priest? Damien believed his own re- 
ligion with the simplicity of a peasant or a child ; as I would I could 
suppose that you do. For this, I wonder at him some way off; 
and had that been his only character, should have avoided him 
in life. But the point of interest in Damien, which has caused him 
to be so much talked about and made him at last the subject of 
your pen and mine, was that, in him, his bigotry, his intense and 
narrow faith, wrought potently for good, and strengthened him to 
be one of the world’s heroes and examplers. Damien ‘ was not 
sent to Molokai but went there without orders,’ Is this a misread- 
ing ? or do you really mean the words for blame? I have heard 
Christ, in the pulpits of our Church, held up for imitation on the 
ground that His sacrifice was voluntary. Does Dr. Hyde think 
otherwise? Damien ‘did not stay at the settlement,’ etc. It is 
true he was allowed many indulgences. Am I to understand that 
you blame the father for profiting by these, or the officers for grant- 
ing them? In either case, it is a mighty Spartan standard to issue 
from the house on Beretania Street; and I am convinced you will 
find yourself with few supporters. 

Damien ‘had no hand in the reforms,’ etc. - . Toamind 
not prejudiced by jealousy, all the reforms of the Lazaretto, and 
even those which he most vigorously opposed, are properly the 
work of Damien. They are the evidence of his success; they are 
what his heroism provoked from the reluctant and the careless. 
Many were before him in the field; Mr. Meyer, for instance, of 
whose faithful work we hear too little: there have been many 
since; and some had more worldly wisdom, though none had 
more devotion, than our saint. Before his day, even you will con- 
fess, they had effected little. It was his part, by one striking act 
of martyrdom, to direct all men’s eyes on that distressful country. 
At a blow, and with the price of his life, he made the place 
illustrious and public. And that, if you will consider largely, was 
the one reform needful; pregnant of all that should succeed. It 
brought money, it brought (best individual addition of them al’) 
the sisters; it brought supervision, for public opinion and interest 
landed with the man at Kalawao. If ever any man brought re- 
forms, and died to bring them, itwas he. There is not a clean cup 
or towel in the Bishop-Home, but dirty Damien washed it. . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

WE understand that the custom of studying from the nude 
in the ‘ mixed’ classes at the Art Students’ League was introduced 
about two years ago by Mr. Elwell, and not by Mr. St. Gaudens; 
but the determination of the Board of Control to discontinue it has 
led to Mr. St. Gaudens’s resignation, on the ground that he has 
not time to teach the male and female students separately. 

—The members of the National Academy of Design ate their 
annual dinner, last week, in the Academy building. After-dinner 
speeches and recitations were made, and songs were sung. On 
Saturday night the sixty-fifth exhibition closed. During its prog- 
ress, $17,000 worth of paintings had been sold, as against $20,500 
last year, $22,000 in 1888 and $28,000 in 1887. Mr. E. Francis 
_Hyde has been elected an Honorary Fellow for Life, in apprecia- 
tion of services rendered. Messrs. Horatio Walker, D. W. Tryon 
and Carlton Wiggins have been elected Associates, and Wm. M. 
Chase, Will H. Low and R. M. Shurtleff Academicians. The 
Times says :—‘ Mr. Shurtleff is a landscapist of very good ability. 
Mr. Chase is a painter of great versatility and a really marvelous 
vitality of brushwork. Mr. Low is one of the few painters who 
have pursued, in an age when idealism is scoffed at, the difficult 
struggle of creating beautiful and idyllic figures, nude and draped.’ 

—The Seward Webb prize of $300 for the best landscape shown 
at the exhibition of the Society of American Artists by a man under 
forty years of age has been awarded this year to Mr. Theodore 
Robinson for his ‘ Winter landscape,’ a study of snowy housetops 
below a hillside, and a valley and trees beyond. Previous winners 
of this prize were J. F. Murphy, J. H. Twachtman, and D. W. 
Tryon. The present exhibition will close to-day (Saturday). 

—The London 7%mes, whose art critic is Mr. Humphry Ward 
has this to say of a portrait by Mr. Sargent which has stirred up 
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not a little strife in Philistine London :—‘ Hardly any picture of the 
year has been more fiercely attacked than Mr. Sargent’s. Wecan- 
not see the justice of these criticisms, or admit that even the atti- 
tude is such as an artist should not have chosen. The picture is what 
it professes to be, a study; and one test of it is that, wanting in 
beauty though it may be, it stamps itself on the memory more than 
any picture in the exhibition. Certainly it fails to please, but it is a 
work of surprising power.’ 


—The Treasury Department has decided that while the Ameri- 


can Art Association is entitled to import works of art duty free, . 


on signing a bond to export them at the expiration of six months 
or pay the regular x _ duty, the Eden Musée and Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon o., being more strictly dealers, are not, un- 
der the law, entitled to that privilege. The Collector of the Port 
has been instructed to refund the duty collected on a model of 
Thorwaldsen’s statue of himself, imported by the Danes of this 


country for submission to the approval of the Park Commissioners, | 


with a view to the erection in Central Park of a bronze reproduc- 
tion of the original. 

—At ‘the second exhibition of painter-etchers in the Durand- 
Ruel gallery in Paris, some dry-points and aquatints by the Ameri- 
can artist Miss Mary Cassatt were purchased for the State. 

—One of Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s best paintings, ‘ The Chapel of 
the Charter House,’ very successfully reproduced in photogravure, 
forms the frontispiece of the June pe papa of Art. ‘Satsuma 
Ware and its Imitations’ are treated of in an article by Masayuki 
Kataoka, with illustrations of bowls and vases, figurines and incense- 
burners. ‘Current Art’ contains reproductions of studies by Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Seymour Lucas. An article on the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland has an engraving of Francia’s ‘ Lucretia,’ 
one of Titian’s ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ and a full-page woodcut of 
Ghirlandajo’s ‘ Madonna,’ which are among the treasures of the 
Leinster Lawn galleries. A brilliant lot of ‘Rhone Sketches’ by 
Joseph Pennell and a paper on the ‘Literary Remains of Albert 
Diirer’ are among the other contents of this uncommonly good 
number. More ‘Portraits of Robert Browning’ are given, with 
text by Wm. M. Rossetti. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 

ON SATURDAY LAST the fund was increased by $4.534.12 through 
checks sent to the Treasurer by contributors to the preliminary ex- 
pense fund of the World’s Fair. Comptroller Myers in April wrote 
to the Secretary of the World's Fair Committee, suggesting that 
many who had given their money with no thought of its ever being 
returned would doubtless cheerfully consent to have their shares of 
the balance applied to the building of the Arch, and stated that the 
amount returned to him personally would certainly be sent to the 
Treasurer of the arch fund. Other contributors to the preliminary 
expense fund of the Fair followed the Comptroller's generous ex- 
ample. On Tuesday evening Treasurer Stewart had in hand 
$82,283.62. 





Notes 


ONE of the most talented of the younger generation of American 
poets and story-writers, has just passed away. James T. McKay 
died at Huntington, Long Island, on the 19th inst. Mr. McKay 
was born in New York on Jan. 22, 1843. He had for many years 
been a contributor of prose and verse to the leading magazines, 
especially Zhe Century, his last contribution to which was a noble 
sonnet on the burial of Lincoln, entitled ‘ The Cenotaph,’ and pub- 
lished on the conclusion of the Life of Lincoln in the February 
number. Mr. McKay was of Scotch parentage. When a young 
child his eyesight was ors by a stone flung by another boy, 
and during his whole life he had to contend, not only against 
feeble health but against blindness. Both his verse and prose had 
a strong ethical impulse, which did not destroy his sense of art, but 
rather gave vigor and value to his literary work. For some time all 
his writing was done with the assistance of a framework contrived 
by himself ; but of late he has relied entirely upon the sympathetic 
and willing help of a devoted sister. Mr. McKay was one of the 
noblest of natures, as earnest and devoted in his citizenship as in his 
art. He wrote for the local paper, The Long Islander,a series of 
articles on the Reform of the Civil Service which called forth the 
special praise of Mr. Curtis. His best stories and poems should 
een be gathered for publication in book form, with some ac- 
count of his quietly, heroic life. 

—John Elliott Curran, who died at Englewood, N. J., on the 
18th inst., was born at Utica, N. Y., May 25, 1848, and graduated 
at Yale in 1870. He travelled for a year in Europe, and then stud- 
ied law at the Columbia Law School. After his admission to the 
bar he practiced law for some years, but his taste for literature 
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led him to abandon his profession. Scribner's, The Century, 
Harper's, The New Englander and The New England Magazine 
have published, or have in hand, stories from his pen. He wrote a 
successful novel, ‘ Miss Frances Merley,’ and was for a time literary 
and dramatic editor of the Press of this city, and a contributor to 
The Christian Union, Forest and Stream, and other weeklies. He 
was an oarsman, a base-ball player, and skilful at tennis. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


— In reply to Mr. Joseph Hatton’s declaration, as quoted by ‘ G. 
W. S.,’ that his novel ‘ By Order of the Czar’ was not published in 
this country by his leave, Mr. John W. Lovell writes to the 7rzbune, 
saying :—‘ Permit me to quote from a letter written by the Ameri- 
can representative of Mr. Hatton's agents, Messrs. Tillotson & Son, 
to John W. Lovell Company, as follows :— 

‘Our New York books show that Mr. Tillotson sold the United 

States rights for ‘‘ By Order of the Czar” to you during his 1888 visit to 
this country. The right to publish in Canada was sold on April 11, 
1890. I am unable to give any key to the bother about Mr. Hatton’s 
story. It is a matter which must be settled between our head office and 
the author. 
‘ The arrangement was made by me with Mr. Hatton’s agents. I 
had purchased the book before it was completed, and before the 
name had been decided upon. The book was simply known asa 
novel by Joseph Hatton, which was to begin in September, and to 
run serially in twenty-six weekly instalments.’ 


—The passage of House Bill 7558 and Senate Bill 2747, repeal- 
ing the act that allows paper-covered novels published periodicall 
to go through the mails at newspaper rates, would interfere wit 
the circulation of certain series of books of excellent quality; but 
its chief effect would be to check the spread and sale of trash. In 
our opinion the enactment of the proposed law would be of distinct 
benefit to the community. 

—The first instalment of Daudet’s ‘Port Tarascon: The Last 
Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin,’ translated by Henry James, 
will appear in the June Harper's Monthly. In the introductory 
chapter M. Daudet, it is said, humorously alludes to some of the 
consequences, personal to himself, of his having poked fun, in the 
Tartarin stories, at the little Provence town of Tarascon on the 
banks of the Rhone. A portrait of Daudet, drawn by J. W. Alex- 
ander, will form the frontispiece of the number. An article on 
‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ by George Moritz Wahl, is to be accompanied 
with a plate portrait of the ex-Chancellor, engraved from the cele- 
brated painting by Lenbach. 

—Scribner & Welford will follow up Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels in 
France’ with a new edition of his ‘Tour in Ireland,’ unabridged. 
It will form two volumes in Bohn’s Standard Library. The third 
volume of Ibsen’s prose dramas, edited by William Archer and 
issued in this country by this firm, will contain ‘Lady Inger of 
Ostrat,’ ‘ The Vikings at Helgeland’ and ‘ The Pretender.’ 

—‘C. C. A.’ writes :—‘In the last issue of your paper you sug- 
Best that young writers dzsbelieve the quotation from one of Boker’s 

etters. Why? Following Boker’s advice, I have made a living out 
of writing. It is a matter still of hard work and nothing else ; and 
a market for my wares is never wanting. Will you not please give 
us an editoral on your view of Boker’s views?’ The letter referred 
to was on the subject of verse-writing. Mr. Boker advised the be- 
laboring of Pegasus as if he were a cart-horse. Our correspondent 
is a prose-writer ; so the letter does not apply to his case at all. 

—Mr. Schirmer has in press several more volumes on Wagner 
by Gustav Kobbé, whose ‘ Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung’ is now 
in its fifth edition. The series will be called ‘ Wagner’s Life and 
Works,’ and will contain one volume devoted to biography, one to 
the composer's literary works, operas and miscellaneous composi- 
tions, and two to the music-dramas. There will be numerous 
musical and pictorial illustrations. 


—Mr. George Allen, of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, and Orpington, 
Kent, will publish a volume by Mr. Joseph Forster at the close of 
this month, entitled ‘ Four Great Teachers.’ It is understood that 
Py: oo consists of lectures on Carlyle, Emerson, Browning and 

uskin. 


—We are glad to be able to say that Sefior Zorrilla, the Poet 
Laureate of Spain, whose death was announced in some of the 
Spanish-American papers and in these columns, several weeks ago, 
is still in the land of the living. The latest papers from Madrid 
bring word that he has been seriously ill, and in the relapse which 
followed an operation was so weak that death seemed imminent. 
He is, however, gradually recovering. 


—Under the title ‘Egyptian Sketches,’ Mr. Jeremiah Lynch, 
State Senator of California, is about to bring out, through Scribner 
& Welford, a volume of reminiscences of fis six months’ stay in 
Egypt. It will be embellished with sixteen full-page illustrations. 
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—By an opinion of the Supreme Court rendered last Mon- 
day, Cornell University loses all hope of the $1,000,000 or more left 
to it in Sept., 1881, by Jennie McGraw Fiske, wife of the College 
Librarian, Prof. Willard Fiske. The will was disputed by the wid- 
ower (who had signed an agreement before marriage not to inter- 
fere with his wife’s disposition of her property at her death), on the 
ground that, in 1871, Cornell was possessed of $3,000,000 worth 
of property, which was all its charter permitted itto hold. The ex- 
pected money was to have been devoted to the Library of the Univer- 
sity. Anticipating its loss, however, Mr. Henry W. Sage, formerly 
the partner of Mrs. Fiske’s deceased father, John McGraw, has 
given $500,000 for the erection of a library building as a memorial 
of the lady whose will has been broken. 

—Miss Catharine W. Bruce has given the Trustees of the New 
York Free Circulating Library $20,000 as an endowment for the 
branch of the Library in Forty-Second Street, near Eighth Avenue. 
Miss Bruce built this branch as a memorial to her father, George 
Bruce, at a cost of $60,000. It was formally opened to the public 
Jan. 6, 1888, and by the end of that year contained 9,274 volumes, 
Miss Bruce during that year gave $10,000 more and later $500. 
The Bruce branch now has a circulation of abcut 100,000 annually, 
the number of readers who frequent the reading-rooms being about 
20,000 yearly. 

—Over the imprint of the Welch, Fracker Co. will soon appear 
‘ The Riversons,’ a novel of Pennsylvania life in the forties, by S. J. 
Bumstead ; ‘One of “ Berrians” Novels,’ by Mrs. C. H. Stone, a 
story of the twentieth century; ‘The Bank Tragedy,’ a novel by 
Mary R. P. Hatch; and ‘From Yellowstone Park to Alaska’ and 
‘From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga,’ both by Francis 
C. Sessions. 


—Concerning 7he Author, just issued under the editorship of 
Walter Besant, a cable dispatch from London to the N. Y. Sun 
says :— 

Walter Besant has started a genuine crusade against the publisher on 
behalf of the author. In the leading editorial Mr. Besant ex- 
plains that the new magazine is founded to be the organ of literary men 
and women of all kinds—the one paper which will fully review, discuss, 
and ventilate all questions connected with the profession of literature in 
all its branches. [t will be the medium by which the Society of Authors 
will inform its members generally of their doings, and it will become 
the public record of transactions conducted in the interests of literature, 
which have hitherto been secret and hidden for want of such an organ. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates cables to the 7yzbune:—‘ Wordsworth’s 
cottage at Grasmere is one of the most beautiful spots in that 
lovely district. It deserves to be saved, and Stopford Brooke and 
his brother, with Prof. Knight of St. Andrew giana others, are 
making an appeal that it should be secured, with~the orchard and 
garden, for the modest sum of 650/, The promoters’ aim is to raise 
that sum by small subscriptions, so that every lover of the poet may 
contribute and thus make the cottage a national memorial to Words- 
worth, 

—According to the 7zmes, the report that Idlewild, the home of 
the late N. P. Willis, is to be converted into a private asylum for 
the insane, is not true. It is in the market yet. The late Mr 
Courtney, who owned the place, paid $82,000 for it, besides ex- 
pending large amounts for improvements; yet not one-third of this 
sum is expected to be realized from the sale of the premises. 

—Mr. Russell Sturgis, the architect, has written for the June 
Scribner's an article on ‘The City House’ (one of the series on 
Homes), in which he says :-— 

Nothing more incongruous than our New York palaces, of which the 
first notable cne was the marble structure at the corner of Fifth Avenne 


and Thirty-fourth Street, has ever been planned or erected. They are- 


in almost all respects small houses looked at through a magnifying glass; 
the necessary conditions of a stately house, a so t of palazzo, have hardly 
been considered in them; the American citizen whose fortune has in- 
creased a hundred-fold builds a house perhaps ten-fold larger than he 
would otherwise have done, but in other respects very similar to the one 
in which his father lived in days of comparative poverty. 

—President Low of Columbia has become President of the Arch- 
zological Institute of America, as successor to Mr. Lowell. Asa 
member of the Council of the Institute he succeeds Prof. Drisler, 
who goes abroad on a protracted leave of absence from Columbia 
College. Ata meeting of the New York Society of the Institute 
at the College last Saturday, Dr. Alfred Gudeman of Johns Hop- 
kins read a paper on ‘Literary Frauds among the Ancients.’ 
Frauds and forgeries were more common among the Greeks than 
among the Romans, he said, and they did not flourish during the 
classical period even in Greece. 


—‘ Leaders on the Turf’ will be the subject of the supple- 
ment to Harper's Weekly of May 31. Pictures of famous race- 
horses and portraits of Leonard W. Jerome, August Belmont, M. F. 
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Dwyer, and other prominent owners of thoroughbreds, will accom- 
pany the article. 


—Philadelphia is said to have organized a Rudyard Kipling Club 
upon which the 7rzbune remarks :—‘ It is safe to say that not one 
man or woman in a hundred in Philadelphia and, we may add, in 
New York, knows whether Rudyard Kipling is a man or a new 
brand of tobacco. Even in England, where his fame is so rapidly 
ee he is still far from being a household word. This being 
the case, the formation of clubs in this ccuntry to burn incense 
under the nose of this new literary light is worse than Ibsenism.’ 


—There is said to be no more conhrmed ‘ bookstaller’ than Mr. 
Gladstone. When engaged in book hunting he does not like being 
mobbed, and ‘the seediest of coats and hats are usually brought 
into use.’ Mr. Gladstone has been a book-collector for three- 
quarters of acentury. He kindly informs me (says Mr. W. Roberts, 
in Zhe Bookworm) that he has two books which he acquired in 
1815, one of which was a present from Miss H. More. He has 


never sympathized to any considerable extent with the craze for 
modern first editions, but ‘I like a tall copy,’ is his reply, made with 
all the spirit of the true connoisseur to an inquiry on the subject 


— Newspaper reviewers are puzzled over the authorship of ‘God 
in His World,’ the recent anonymous work: published by Harper 
& Bros. To some it suggests Phillips Brooks. Others say that it 
could not have been written by a divine. One paper believes that 
may be the work of a woman; and so it may, but we don’t be- 

ieve it is. 


—The new volume of the Contemporary Science Series, published 
in this country by Scribner & Welford, will be ‘ The Criminal,’ by 
Havelock Ellis, with numerous illustrations of criminal heads, faces, 
etc., and reproductions of some composite photographs of twenty 
or more criminals. Following this will be ‘Sanity and Insanity,’ 
by Dr. Charles Mercier, with numerous illustrations. 


—Mr. Howells has 


- completed an arrangement to write a 
serial for the New Yor 


Sun and a syndicate of newspapers in 
England and Australia. The Sus has bought the exclusive rights 
for North America. The same paper has bought a novel from 
George Meredith. Mr. Stevenson’s South Sea letters are soon to be 
published in the Suz, Mr. Stevenson had intended to sail about 
this time for England by way of the Red Sea, but his health does. 
not permit him to do so, and he is returning to Samoa. 


Publications Received 


Rsceipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further mei. ¢ 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
even the publication is issued in New York. 


Boldrewood, R. The Miner’s Right. $1.25 
}; A. Jesus of Nazareth. 75c 

,F.T. Inthe Valley of Havilah. soc...... +» 2. F. °F, Lovell & Co. 

Delpit, A. As ’Tis in Life. Tr. by E. P. Robins aces Welch, Fracker & Co. 

Dickson, R., and Edmond, J. P. Annals of Scottish Printing. $13..Macmillan & Co. 

Douglas, A.M. Gems Without Polish. $1.25 Hunt & Eaton. 

Euripides. Alcestis. Introduction, Notes, etc., by M. A. Boyfield. Ro 


acmillan & Co. 
Fiske, A.W. Midnight Talks at the Club. $: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Foster, R.S. Studies in Theology. 3 vols. H 
b ,.G. W. The Suppression of Consumption. 4o0c ....... 
Hartmann, F. The Talking Image. 
Higginson, S. J. Java. 75¢ 
Holding, ¢. B. Reuben. 3: " 
Hunter,W. W. The Marquess of Dalhousie. 60c 
Hylton,G. D. The Sea-King. 
Jones, E. W. | Gold, Tinsel and Trash. $x 
Lytton, The Earl of. The Ring of Amasis. 
aitland E., and Kingsford, A. B. The Perfect Way. soc.... 
Methodist Bcok Concern, Centennial Proceedings of the 
Oldenberg, H., and Others. Epitomes of Three Sciences. 75¢. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co.. 
F. F, Lovell & Co. 


Macmillan & Co, 
Hunt & Eaton. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hunt & Eaton. 





Hunt & Eaton. 


Quida. Syrlin. 
Peabody, A. P. Harvard Graduates Whom I have Known. $1.25 r 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pellew, Cue. John Jay. $1.25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Rutherford, W. G.__ First Greek Syntax. soc Macmillan & Co. 
Saint-Amand, I. The Happy Days of the Empress Louise. Tr. by T.S. Perry. 
-25....+0++--Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
eleh, Fracker & Co. 
Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. soc. 


acmillan & Co. 
Slocum, J. Voyage of the Liberdade. ton. 
Staley, C. The Teaching of Jesus. $1 Cleveland, O.: Burrows Bros., Co. 
Storr, F. Hints on French TEER PRR, 8 Fn Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Strong, J. Sacred Idyls. $1.50 Hunt & Eaton. 
Symonds, J. A. Introduction to the Study of Dante. $1.75. ......Macmillan & Co.. 
ayer, W. R. (editor). The Best Elizabethan Plays. $1.40....Bos' 


ton: Ginn & Co, 
Verrali, M. de G.,and Harrison, J. E. Mythclogy and Monuments of Ancient 
Warner, F. Mental Faculty. goc 


Athens. Macmillan & Co, 
ty Macmillan & Co. 

Wheeler, L M., and Cardwill, M. E. W. A. W. Souvenir. $25: z 
New Albany, Ind.: Mary E. Cardwill.. 
Wilson, W. D. Miracles in Nature and Revelation Thos. Whittaker.. 
Winter, J.S. ‘ Dinna Forget.’ 30C.........--. cceccecccceeserees F. F. Lovell & Co. 


Satchel Guide to Europe. $1.50 
Sessions, F.C. In Western Levant 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 











